“The youth at Youth Spirit 
Artworks are passionate 
about making this work. We 
think we can make a differ- 
ence here for the betterment 
of the whole community so 
we are stepping up to help.” 


— Sally Hindman, YSA executive director 


by Jess Clarke 
he American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) _ has 


announced that after 22 years of 

sponsorship, they will cease 

funding the operations of Street Spirit as 
of December 31, 2016. 

Terry Messman, founding editor of 


Street Spirit, said, “The news came as a 
complete shock to all of us, especially 
since Street Spirit had just completed our 
most successful year ever, with an amaz- 
ing outpouring of good writers, and our 
participation in some highly meaningful 
solidarity campaigns with activist groups. 
Also, the AFSC had just funded a $15,000 
evaluation and planning process to guide 
the paper for the next 3-5 years. 

“So it came completely out of the blue. 
We were given absolutely no advance 
warning that they were planning to shut 
down the program due to AFSC’s budget 
shortages. I was stunned to realize that 
more than 100 disabled, elderly and home- 
less vendors would lose their livelihood. 
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_ The Campaign to Save the Street Spirit 


Bay Area Street Newspaper Suddenly Threatened with Termination 


Donation: $1.2 


Staff, board members and young artists of Youth Spirit Artworks have chosen to create a new partnership with Street Spirit. 
pT 
‘When I heard about Street Spirit losing its funding, I was devastated. This was the last 
real paper that wasn’t completely suborned by big media or destroyed and pulled under 


by the tides of indifference.... I, for one, am not willing to let this happen without a fight.” 

- — Daniel McMullan, City Commissioner on Berkeley Human Welfare Commission 
rns ccc 
a 


And all the dozens of writers who have 
done such dedicated work for Street Spirit 
would be silenced, and all the activist 


groups we stand in solidarity with would 
lose their major media outlet.” 

Messman said he was still grateful that 
the AFSC had generously funded Street 


Spirit for the past 22 years, and made. 


20,000 copies of the paper available for 
free for homeless vendors every month 
for over two decades. “AFSC has done a 
tremendous amount of good during that 
period,” he said, “and I have been treated 
fairly as an AFSC staff. I have no com- 
plaints for myself.” 

But, he said, “The sudden abandonment 
of all the extremely poor vendors who 
depend on Street Spirit will cause terrible 
damage. And this casts aside all the writers 
and community activists who have given so 
much of their time and energy and gevonon 
to Street Spirit and AFSC over the years.” 

AFSC’s announcement of the rationale 
for shutting down the program was terse. 
The AFSC West Regional Executive 
Committee, facing serious budget short- 
falls across the organization, determined 
that the AFSC will no longer prioritize 


this poverty and homeless program and 
that it will “lay down” Street Spirit as of 


| December 31, 2016, and stop funding it. 


AFSC’s farm worker program in 
Stockton and its American Indian program 


in Seattle will be terminated next year. All 
three of the terminated programs serve 
impoverished people from oppressed and 
marginalized communities. 

The Editorial Advisory Board of Street 
Spirit responded with a resounding and 
unanimous “NO WAY” to this decision 
and began planning to continue publishing 
Street Spirit as an independent voice of 
“Justice News and Homeless Blues.” 

AFSC has agreed to allow the paper to 
go independent. The Editorial Board has 
decided to launch a “Save Our Street 


Spirit Campaign” to raise the resources 


needed to keep the paper alive. 
Jennifer Friedenbach, executive director 
of the Coalition on Homelessness, the pub- 


lisher of San Francisco’s Street Sheet said, 


“Street Spirit is essential in ensuring truth- 
ful, hard-hitting coverage that reflects the 
daily reality of the Bay’s poorest residents. 
The paper has played an essential role in 
ensuring East Bay residents are educated on 
poverty issues, and more importantly acti- 
vated to forge solutions. The beautiful thing 
about the paper is that it not only does all 
that, but directly transfers hard cash into the 
hands of people who have no access to the 
traditional job market.” 

Street Sheet Editor Sam Lew echoes 


‘’m deeply moved by what Street Spirit has done for more 
than 20 years, by what it represents, and ultimately, by the 
deep humanity, the sense of justice and witnessing. Street 
Spirit is a jewel, an incredibly valuable source of community 


and connection.”’ 


— Amir Soltani, film director and journalist 


that last point, saying, “Street Spirit is 
invaluable means of employment for 
more than 100 homeless and low-income 
people who depend on the newspaper as a 
key source of income.” : 

JC Orton, the vendor coordinator who 
actually delivers the Street Spirit newspa- 
pers to the vendors on the streets, pointed 

ut, “The economic benefit of newspaper 
sales alone is over $250,000 in the pock- 
ets of some of the poorest people in the 
Bay Area.” In effect, every dollar that is 
contributed upstream results in two to 
three times more financial impact at the 
street level. 

So, the most immediate and tragic 
impact of losing the paper would hit the 
community least able to absorb the blow 
— an all too familiar story. But the loss of 
the paper would have an incalculable 
impact on many other issues as well. 


ADVOCACY AND EDUCATION 


The investigative reporting, education, 
coalition building, and movement mobiliza- 
tion work of the Street Spirit has shaped 
public awareness and public policy on the 
most vital issues facing low-income and 
homeless people. Street Spirit has been a 
key voice in the battles to stop the criminal- 
ization of homelessness in San Francisco, 
Berkeley, Santa Cruz and Oakland. 

‘T’m baffled by the AFSC’s decision 
not to fund Street Spirit, because it has 
been so effective.” said Carol Denney, 
one of Street Spirit’s Editorial Advisory 
Board members. As a writer, musician 
and community activist in Berkeley for 
decades, Denney has extensive first-hand 
knowledge of Berkeley politics. 

She said, “Street Spirit articles have 


See Campaign to Save Street Spirit page 6 
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Death in the West: A Memorial fora Day Laborer 


Commentary by Daniel McMullan 


“The west is the best 
The west is the best 
. Get here, and we'll do the rest.” 
— Jim Morrison, The Doors, “The End” 


hey stand on the corner of 4th 
Street and Hearst in Berkeley. If 
they are lucky, they spent the 
night before in an apartment 
shared with a dozen others somewhere 
around Gilman Street. If not, they woke 


up on the cold ground, hidden in the bush-- 


es of Aquatic Park. 

They are immigrant day laborers from 
south of the United States and they have 
been used as a wedge against what used to 
be a bustling, unionized local workforce 
of small builders and remodelers. Their 
below-poverty wages couldn’t be beat. 

As those legitimate businesses folded 
under the constant pressure, our jails and 
prisons had to grow larger. This was 
America’s only true low-cost: housing 
boom since the first coming of Reagan. 

Roberto Benitez was one of these 
workers. For 30 years, he labored for 
Berkeley homeowners that were doing it 
on the cheap, often without permits, plans, 
safety inspections, taxes and all ROSE: 
other pesky details. Roberto worked with- 
out medical coverage, safety inspections, 


~~ dust masks or a living wage. 


Not a cent went into Social Security — 


for the aging worker and when he died in *” 


a doorway of the defunct U-Haul rental. 
shop at Allston Way and San Pablo 
_ Avenue, it took a day or so for anyone to 
anptice 
I spoke to Roberto’s : longtime ends 


and workmates. They told me that his 


cough became worse. and worse and he 
vs went to Alta Bates Hospital. where he was. - 
, discharged just as bad, “off. f or, worse. than 
‘when he: entered. They ‘suspected ‘that the’ 


pot they gave him were just enough to. 
overdose him with a little alcohol. 


They told me that Roberto, came from _ 


ear Dar the ea, 


~“his brother cheated him-of his share.” 

 Beperto didn’t always live on: the Streets, 
pe. said, but in these last a it has 
‘* been tough on all of them’ “ 


| Mis Stns Cheryl ‘Davilla~ who 


Hthought we should have a. memorial for i 
: Roberto. She lives close:to-where.he was — 


__-sleeping i in the doorway. and had actually 

» walked by and thought it was odd that he 
"was still sleeping in exactly the same spot - 

and position. She debated whether she 

Should disturb him, but by. the-time ‘she 

-_ passed on foot someone finaly realized 
...om. he was dead. 

‘Cheryl, Jim Reagan and I ‘put the oe 
“out about the memorial, but I was sur- | 
prised at the number of folks that came 
out. It really was rather beautiful with 
candles, flowers, friends old and new and 
South American flute music that I thought 
was spiritual and fitting. . 

We spoke of the men, “mostly name- 
less, that are used for cheap labor and then - 
cast off, and are pitted against others in 
the community. We spoke about a hospi- 
tal that not only turns away the poor and 
abuses its workers, but no longer serves 
most of us in the community. We spoke of 
the: Multi-Cultural Center nearby that is 
supposed to be out here to serve:this very 
at-risk population of people. 

We spoke of our cities creating priori- 
ties that exclude homeless people from 
getting any help and reading HUD regula- 
tions so narrowly that it is nearly impossi- 
ble to get any help for anyone. We spoke 
of the hypocrisy of calling this a 
Sanctuary City. 

The Coordinated Entry System, or 
HUB as it is called, had a huge number of 
calls for help and found housing for a 


Guidelines,” 
“asks: for help and i is refused (and that is 


Flowers ann candles were placed as a memorial on the sidewalk where a day laborer died in Berkeley. 
on in n chalk are the SOFdS: ae man was found here dead, alone. His name was Roberto Benitez.” 


Daniel McMullan 
photo 


Roberto worked without medical coverage 0 ora 4 living wage. Not a cent went into Social 
Security for the aging worker. When he died in a doorway of the defunct U-Haul rental shop i in 
at Allston Way and San Pablo i in Berkeley, it took a day: or so for anyone to notice. 


grand total of 0 = - with a 1 e million- 
dollarbudget. 


- ple; ‘and who care for people, and Bie for 4 
our neighborhoods. We have to have. 


LT spent.a Sick wade to. get hae fora every. dime. accounted for that is. suppos- 


'disanled woman ina wheelchair and had 


ger 20 ‘watch ® as she ‘slept in ‘front ‘of the — 


women’s shelter. one night, and the 
Harrison House the next. But she could 
not get in. I couldn’t believe it. 


ab made ‘calls to Sharon’ Leyden, the © 
~ HUB’: S director ‘of services, but my call 
- was” never returned. I spoke to another 
: employee who said she took the woman’s 
intake. She said she didn’ t meet the crite- 


Rae on hae 


* reconsideration’ ‘She said: “No.” 


“TY later learned that’ according to “HUB | 
everyone ‘that goes there and 


almost everyone) is entitled to come in for 


_ reconsideration. If you make a call to HUB 
and get the answering: machine, it says they _ 
“will call you back in 24 hours. That clearly -. 


is not happening. But I am just a City 
_ Commissioner — I am sure they are treat- - 
“ing the homeless much better... 

JT sat in the meetings that created the 
HUB and could feel a disaster coming. 


‘But I never imagined it would get this 


bad. That line of the “Service Resistant’ 
homeless person is a huge farce put on by © 
your local “in the déveloper’s pocket” 
politicians. What we really face is 
Resistant Services. 

‘Here we have people. dying in doorways 
and showing up in the doorways of places 
that are supposed to help — like Alta Bates 
Hospital and the HUB — to no avail. We 
have choked in the dust of greed of relent- 
less building for years but there still is no- 
housing that anyone can afford. 

When we ask where is all this vaunted 
help for the homeless that we hear about 
from our leaders, we are told the homeless 
are resistant to help. We are told this by 
political leaders who use their office as 
just another step on a career ladder — a 
ladder that is not grounded in service to 
the community, but service to themselves. 

They cite how much money they 
spend, but never say what it is spent on. 
We have to elect people who are our peo- 


edly. spent on the homeless and services 


“for the working poor. 


"workers, while leaving the citizens it is 
"supposed to serve without a hospital or 
urgent care. We were warned not only 
when they swallowed up Marin County’s 
hospital, but also When they built a new 
-. building at.Oakland’s Summit Hospital (a 
. building called The Pavilion — Pavilion 
being a code word meaning “for the 
elite”) with only single rooms, it was 
obvious they had found the formula for 
their “rich folks only” agenda. 

_Create hospitals that. only can accept 
the. most premium of insurance, so refusal 
falls on someone else. Pretty tricky. Try 
going there with a broken arm like my 
friend did last week. They refused her 
insurance and discharged her without set- 


ting her arm. This is the treatment offered 


to your average Berkeley worker. You can 
imagine what poor Roberto Benitez 
received. 

We have our work cut out for us if we 
are going to have a land of liberty and jus- 
tice for all, and a country that promotes 
the general welfare of our world. I wish 
Cheryl Davilla the best in her bid for 
council in the 2nd district, and thank her 
for the years of work in my neighborhood, 
and for her work on the memorial to 
Roberto. It is going to take a lot of folks 
like her and you and us, if the dust is ever 
' going to settle and we are going to ever 
see the world, and each other, and breathe 
again. 

Take a moment of silence for Roberto 
Benitez, then take a moment for us all. 

This is the end 

Beautiful friend 

This is the end 

My only friend, the end 

It hurts to set you free 

— Jim Morrison, “The End” 


Gimme Some Truth 


Compiled by Daniel McMullan 


‘Something has to be done about the } tt s not how much we give but how 


giant, healthcare- -eating monolith called 
Sutter Health that squeezes to death its 


much love we put into giving. 
— Mother Teresa _ — 


You give but little when you give of 


| your possessions. It is when you give of 
yourself that you truly give. — Kahlil 


Gibran - 


If nature has made you for a giver, your 
hands are born open, and so is your 
heart; and though there may be times 
when your hands are empty, your heart 
is always full, and you can give things 
out of that — warm things, kind things, 
sweet things — help and comfort and 
laughter — and sometimes gay, kind 
laughter is the best help of all. — 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Love only. grows by sharing. You can 
only have more for yourself by giving it 
away to others. — Brian Tracy 

Good works is giving to the poor and 
the helpless, but divine works is show- 
ing them their worth to the One who | 
matters. — Criss Jami 


I tell you, in my: opinion, the comerstone 
of democracy is free press — that's the 
cornerstone. — Milos Forman 


The press doesn't stop publishing, by the 
way, in a fascist escalation; it simply’ 
watches what it says. That too can be an 
incremental process, and the pace at 
which the free press polices itself 
depends on how journalists are targeted. 
— Naomi Wolf 


When the public's right to know is 
threatened, and when the rights of free 
speech and free press are at risk, all of 
the other liberties we hold dear are 
endangered. — Christopher Dodd 
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Youth Spirit Artworks Launches Campaign 
to Build a New Home for Street Spirit 


“What I love about Street 
Spirit is that voices of the dis- 
placed are being heard that 
otherwise would not be. 
Without Street Spirit these 
voices would be unheard, 
marginalized, ostracized.” 


—Sean McCreary, Youth Spirit Artworks 


by Jess Clarke 


hen the members of Youth 
Spirit Artworks (YSA) 
heard the devastating news 
that Street Spirit could be 
shut down, these youthful leaders imme- 
diately began brainstorming ways to sup- 
port the Save Our Street Spirit Campaign. 

Like Street Spirit, YSA also has a ven- 
dor component in its program that creates 
income opportunities for low-income and 
homeless youth. Each week, YSA youth 
sell their art at local businesses and farm- 
ers markets in Berkeley, and receive half 
the proceeds of their sales. 

They understand firsthand the incredi- 
ble importance of Street Spirit to the hun- 
dreds of vendors for whom it has provid- 
ed income for the past 22 years. 

“What I love about Street Spirit is that 
voices of the displaced are being heard 
that otherwise would not be,” says Sean 
McCreary, YSA Peer Support Leader. 
“Without Street Spirit these voices would 


be unheard, marginalized, ostracized.” 
Essence Richardson, YSA Aspirant 


and Special Projects Leader, says that,’ 


“Street Spirit provides an income when 
times are hard.” She is excited by the idea 
of working to strengthen both YSA and 
Street Spirit by bringing the two projects 
together under one roof. “I plan to be a 
youth writing trainer, to write for the 
paper and to sell the paper,” she says. 

“T think Street Spirit will provide an 
opportunity for Youth Spirit Artworks to 
get publicity out and communicate with 
many more people, and to spread the 
word,” says Khalil Kelly, Social Media 
Junior Artist. 

Kelly and Richardson are not alone in 

their enthusiasm. At a packed meeting of 
_ the YSA Board of Directors on Sept. 22, 
2016, the whole organization took up the 
challenge of finding a new home for Street 
Spirit. Following up. on a decision earlier in 
September to become the fiscal sponsor of 
the project, the board approved an 18- 
month plan to transition Street Spirit into a 
project of Youth Spirit Artworks. 
- YSA artists currently. design and sell 
T-shirts, tote bags, hand-crafts and fine art 
to the public and are looking forward to 
the broader opportunities that Street 
Spirit’s presence will bring to the group. 

Malina King, Community Organizing 
and Outreach Leader, is inspired by Street 
Spirit’s “unique purpose focused on 
poverty and homelessness,” and plans to 
“write articles, poems and cover events.” 

In just a few sessions, the group devel- 
oped some great ideas for integrating the 
work of the two organizations and submit- 
ted them to the YSA board in winning 
approval for the new collaboration. 

They are planning a four-fold approach 
to the partnership with Street Spirit. 

1) Youth leaders will serve on the 
Street Spirit Advisory Board, providing 
content ideas for the paper. 

2) They will work with the editor cre- 
ating content for the paper, including sto- 
ries, comics; poetry, and-artwork. 


Sally Hindman (at right) organized a sleep-out at Old City Hall last winter in protest of Berkeley’s anti-homeless laws. A longtime 


homeless advocate and an original co-founder of Street Spirit, Hindman is now involved in the campaign to save the paper. 


“Please join the Save Our Street Spirit Campaign,” says 
Sally Hindman. “‘We can’t afford to lose this essential plat- 
form for human rights and social justice, and we can’t let 
down the 100-plus vendors for whom this is a literal lifeline.” 


3) Youth vendors involved in Youth 


Spirit’s art sales will include the paper as 


their lowest priced item when they are out . 


in commercial areas selling their art. 

4) Youth leaders will use the paper as a 
vehicle for mobilizing the community 
around social justice campaigns. 


YSA AND STREET SPIRIT, 
CONNECTED AT THE ROOTS 


The common ethos of Street Spirit and 
Youth Spirit Artworks is not a coincidence. 


Sally Hindman, the founder of Youth Spirit - 


Artworks, also had a hand in the inception 
of Street Spirit. Twenty-two years ago, she 
approached Terry Messman, who was the 
director of the AFSC Homeless Organizing 
Project (HOPE), with the idea of creating a 
street newspaper for the East Bay modeled 
on the groundbreaking work of the San 
Francisco Coalition on Homelessness’ 
Street Sheet. 

She had first met Messman when they 
were both seminary students at the Pacific 
School of Religion in Berkeley and they 
had both had independently been organiz- 
ing homeless advocacy work in Oakland. 

Despite many on-the-ground successes 
in the organizing and civil disobedience 
he was doing at the time, Messman felt 
the mainstream media wasn’t doing the 
job when it came to fairly presenting the 
issues of poverty and homelessness. 

“We got a lot of positive media atten- 
tion for those actions, but I grew more and 
more concerned that corporate media out- 
lets were completely denigrating poor and 
homeless people.” said Messman in a 
recent interview about the paper’s origins. 
So when Hindman came to him with the 
idea, the time was ripe. 

The two co-founders worked together 
to launch the first issue of Street Spirit in 
March 1995. Messman served as editor — 
as he has ever since — and Hindman 
organized the first team of homeless ven- 
dors who sold thé newspaper on the 
streets of Berkeley and Oakland. The ven- 


_ dor program has had a number of coordi- 


nators since then, and is currently man- 
aged by JC Orton of the Night on the 
Streets Catholic Worker in Berkeley. 

In 2007, Hindman founded Youth 
Spirit Artworks after having worked for 
almost 20 years in a variety of poverty 
rights advocacy and service organizations. 

The YSA organization provides studio 
space, art supplies and programs for creat- 
ing art; a community arts program that 
creates murals and public art; and the bur- 
geoning vendor program that in addition 
to providing income, teaches business and 
money management skills to low-income 
and at-risk youth. 

Hindman very much sees her work 
with Youth Spirit Artworks as a ministry. 
When reflecting on just why she is taking 
on this new mission at a time when her 
own organization is already facing enor- 
mous fundraising challenges of its own, 
she looks to her faith. The first thing she 
did upon receiving YSA board approval 
for her new venture in partnership with 
Street Spirit was to post a prayer request 
to her Facebook page. 

As a Quaker social justice minister, 
she believes she is “serving God through 
this ministry of fighting for justice,’ and 
by helping people on the margins of soci- 
ety to be heard by facilitating and encour- 
aging “faith-based art for liberation.” 

In understanding why she is taking on 
this partnership with Street Spirit now, 
she says, “Spirit has been at work in this 
process in exciting and creative ways. We 
believe this new collaboration has the 
potential to utterly benefit and empower 
homeless and other underserved youth.” 

Her thoughts and prayers are echoed 
by others in the faith community. David 
Vasquez-Levy, President of the Pacific 
School of Religion, says of the renewed 
partnership, “I am excited to see this col- 
laboration, including the fact that it brings 
the work and commitments of two of our 
alums together in powerful ways!” 


But Hindman also points out that this is 
not going to happen without concerted sup- 
port from the communities that are served 
by Street Spirit and Youth Spirit Artworks. 

“Please join the Save Our Street Spirit 
Campaign,” she says with urgency. “We 
can’t afford to lose this essential platform 
for human rights and social justice, and 
we can *t- let down the 100-plus vendors 
for whom this is a literal lifeline.” 

For more information about Youth 
Spirit Artworks visit www.youthspiritart- 
works.org 


Give to Street Spirit 


Please give to our critically 
important new “Save Our Street 
Spirit” Fundraising Campaign, 
in which all gifts made by credit 
card via Paypal or Network for 
Good at www.youthspiritart- 
works.org will be matched dol- 
lar-for-dollar by a major donor. 


Checks can also be sent to: 
Youth Spirit Artworks—Street 
Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz 
Ave, Berkeley, CA 94703. Or 
contact Sally Hindman at 510- 
282-0396. - ; 


Street Spirit 


Editor & Web Designer: Terry Messm 
Web content: Jesse Clarke 
Vendor Coordinator: J.C. Orton 


Contributors: Claire J. Baker, Jack - 
Bragen, Lynda Carson, Janny Castillo, 
Jess Clarke, Carol Denney, Michael 
Diehl, Kwalin Kimaathi, Kheven 
LaGrone, John Lindsay-Poland, Daniel 
‘McMullan, Carolyn Norr, Christa 
Occhiogrosso, Wanda Sabir, J, George 
Wynn, Denise Zmekhol 


All works copyrighted by the authors. 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, artwork, poems and photos. 
Contact: Terry Messman 
E-mail: spirit @afsc.org 

| Web: www.thestreetspirit.org 
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Dismantling Oakland Encampments Hurts Everyone | 
by Kheven LaGrone a6 

n response to complaints from some of Ne 
[: more affluent citizens, the City of 2 

Oakland has forced many of its most a 
vulnerable citizens from several homeless Th 
encampments. i 

Misfortune can unexpectedly hit any- , 
one at any time, making any one of us po 
vulnerable. If the government does not Ay 
protect its most vulnerable citizens, who a 
will? If we can’t trust the government, a by 
who can we trust to protect us when we 


are at our most vulnerable? 


City of Oakland e-mails prove that all 


of Oakland suffers when its most vulnera- 
ble citizens are treated as if they were less 
than human and forced from homeless 
encampments. 

For example, on Dec. 23, 2015, Thang 
Nguyen, of the City of Oakland’s Real 
Estate Services, complained to Assistant 
City Administrator Joe DeVries about 


“some sort of buying and selling activity” 


(code for drug dealing) at the Adeline Street 
encampment. Nguyen asked DeVries to 


have the encampment cleared so the City. 
could lease the space to Magnolia. 


Wellness, a marijuana dispensary, for 
employee and customer parking. 

In response, DeVries sent an e-mail to 
coordinate the removal of the encamp- 
ment. On Jan. 26, 2016, he arranged for 
the Oakland Police Department to be there 
for.the encampment clearing. 

The City of Oakland objected to drug 
dealing in the encampment; yet, they 
forced out these homeless people just to 
make parking spaces for a marijuana dis- 
pensary. They even brought in the police 
to remove the citizens. Did the dispensary 
see the City’s hypocrisy? 

During the time of this encampment 


clearing, City officials were. declaring a 


shelter crisis in Oakland. The officials had 
reports of the severe lack of available 
beds in homeless shelters, and they knew 
these displaced people had nowhere to go. 
Yet, as part of his coordination of the 
Adeline Street encampment clearing, 
DeVries wrote to the outreach team on 
Jan. 4, 2016, “This is not a routine clean- 
up but a new use for the lot so the Be sons 
occupying it should not try to-return.” 


Based on my conversations with previ- 
ously displaced citizens, the “outreach _ 


team’ only tells them when they have to 
leave; the “outreach team” does not tell 
them where to go or where to find housing. 

Soon after the Oakland City Council 
declared a shelter crisis in the city, City 
Councilmember Noel Gallo sent the follow- 
ing e-mail on Feb. 19, 2016, to DeVries: 


“We received an urgent call from Pete, 
owner of Pete’s Marble (1044 44th Ave) 
complaining about the homeless encamp- 
ment at 44th Avenue and San Leandro 
Blvd (under the BART tracks). As you 
know, this has been an on-going problem 
and you have been very helpful in taking 
care of it. Can we please coordinate 
another encampment clearing?” 


To which DeVries very promptly 
responded three hours later, “Jeff [Van 
Eck of the City] and Crystal [Raine of 
BART], once you get it scheduled, let me 
know and I will request OPD to be pre- 
sent as well.” Rather than assist Oakland’s 


most vulnerable citizens, government. . 


agencies came together to force them out. 
In a Feb. 10, 2016, e-mail, Karen 
Powell complained that: 


“T must express my extreme frustration 
and conviction that if there was human 
waste on the sidewalk and a marked 
increase in crime in say Piedmont, those 
tents would have been removed by the 
city within 24 hours. As previously stat- 


ed, although we live in West Oakland not 


Piedmont, we pay exorbitant fees to the 


fas BSG 


While some Oakland residents are bringing meals and needed supplies to their homeless neighbors, other 
_ affluent residents are asking city officials and the police to dismantle and evict homeless encampments. photo 


city and have every right to expect the 
same level of service, responsiveness and 
enforcements.” 


Is Ms. Powell vilifying her homeless 
neighbors in order to justify her demand 
that the City cold-heartedly force-out peo- 
ple less fortunate than her? Contrary to 
her e-mail, the people living in encamp- 
ments want a clean, safe place to live too. 


When I visit, I always see at least one 


person sweeping. When we bring them 


_ garbage bags, they clean up the encamp- 
‘Ment as well as the junk dumped near 
‘them. When Wanda Sabir asked a woman 


living in an encampment what she wanted 
us to bring her, she asked us to bring her 
bleach to keep the area clean. Like anyone 
else, people in the encampments take 
pride in their living spaces. I’ve been 
inside a few; they were clean. I’ve even 


seen potted plants outside living spaces. 


They want a place to call home..- 

Powell’s e-mail demands that the City 
treat people ‘unequally and unfairly. If she 
can demand equal treatment with people 


in Piedmont, shouldn’t the people in the 


encampment expect equal treatment as 
well? (Note: The City of Piedmont is not 
part of the City of Oakland; I assume she 
meant Piedmont Avenue.) 

Because she claimed to pay “exorbitant 
fees,” she demanded the City violate citi- 
zens who cannot afford to pay those fees. 
How does a City determine the monetary 
value of a citizen? 

In her. Feb. 9, 2016, e-mail, Nancy 
Bocanegra of CalTrans placed a dollar 
value on a group of Oakland citizens in 
another encampment. She wrote: 


“CalTrans is losing $4,800 in rent per 
month plus the costs of maintenance forces 
cleaning the lot twice a month, the City is 
losing 18.5% in parking taxes and the 
County of Alameda is losing a possessory 
interest tax by the homeless encampments 
residing within and adjacent to the lot.” 


These dollar amounts are not the value 


per person, but the collective dollar value — 


of the whole faceless and nameless group 
of citizens living in the encampment. 
Bocanegra even specified the different 
monetary values it cost different govern- 
ment agencies to allow homeless people 
to go on living on the asphalt and dirt. 
The City and CalTrans schedule 
encampment clearings at monthly meet- 
ings. If Powell’s value is not high enough, 
the City, CalTrans and developers could 
also be planning her displacement. The 
meetings are closed to the publie. She 


would have no way of knowing about this 
plan. Based on my personal experience 
with requesting public records from both 
the City and CalTrans, she should not 
assume they will be transparent and open. 

In a Feb. 29, 2016, e-mail, Tyler 
Henthorne demanded the City displace the 
homeless. He wrote, “The encampment, the 
garbage it is producing and the lack of 
Alliance cleaning up their share is out of 
control ... 1 know that the City is cleaning 
up as best they can, but this area has 


become a serious magnet for dumping as. 
_ well. It is time to move these folks along.” 
Henthorne’s encampment neighbors . 


don’t want to live with that trash either, 
but they have no control over it. When 


we've brought garbage bags to the 


encampments, people have been thankful 
to bag the trash. Henthorne’s e-mail was 
demanding that the City make their bad 
situation even: Worse. re 

~ Thus, he demanded the City bet unsym- 
suet and unreasonable. Demanding 


that the City treat the homeless residents 
“like trash is hurtful. It adds to the shame 


and other problems of being homeless. 
Such lack of compassion can push some 
homeless people to snap and explode. 

In the past, homeless citizens have 
fought back and won in court. DeVries 
wrote in an e-mail on Oct. 15, 2015: 


“In regard to the personal belongings 
that have accumulated, our crew do their 
best to remove junk and debris but, based 
on recent court cases, if we are overly 
aggressive in removing and destroying 
what someone considers a personal belong- 


ing, we will be subject to lawsuits. Both the ~ 


Cities of Los Angeles and Fresno have had 
to pay out million dollar claims for remov- 
ing and destroying people’s property when 
clearing homeless encampments which is 
why Oakland is especially careful in deal- 


-ing with the accumulation of material.” 


The people who wrote those e-mails 
believed they had power, through the 
City, to force people out of their neigh- 
borhoods. However, they may be upset 
when they find out that neither they, nor 
the City of Oakland, have that power. 
They cannot simply make the homeless 
people disappear. Without anywhere else 
to go and no other options, a homeless 
person has nothing to lose by coming 
back or breaking laws. 

On Feb. 8, 2016, Randy Fenton of 
Sundance Landscape Service wrote about 
an encampment in East Oakland, “Since 


this encampment began, I’ve only wit-. 


Kwalin Kimaathi 


nessed one attempted abatement and no 
clear path to resolution ... Are all city prop- 
erties fair game for encampments or are 
there exceptions, if so, who makes the 
determinations?” 

Oakland’s Assistant City Administrator 
responded on February 09, 2016: 


“Regarding your question about differ- 
ent types of City property, the police have 
limited tools to address these depending 
on the location. For example, if an 
encampment is in a City park, the-people 


are not breaking any law until the sun sets 


at which point our park curfew kicks in. 
Violating the curfew is a mere infraction, 
basically one gets a ticket for it. OPD can- 


not spend extensive resources ticketing 


already impoverished people because it 
takes a lot of time and the courts throw it 
out anyway. If the homeless encampment 


- 1s blocking a sidewalk then OPD can 


order the sidewalk cleared under the OMC 


code that request pedestrian access — 


again this is just a ticket. If an encamp- 
ment is within an area posted No 
Trespassing, then the violation is a state 
law and a little more hefty fine but the 
same problem exists that those being tick- 


eted can’t and won’t pay. Arresting them 


is not at option as the jails won’t take 
them and the officers will be accused of 
criminalizing homelessnéss.” 


These e-mail complaints demanded 
that Oakland become a hostile, distrustful 
place for everyone — not just their neigh- 
bors living in the encampments. They 
demanded a government that violated, not 
served and protected, its most vulnerable 
citizens. In contrast, long-term strategies 
to alleviate the statewide housing crisis 
would benefit everyone. 

On Nov. 8, 2016, Alameda, San Mateo, 


San Francisco and Santa Clara Counties 


will have measures on their ballots asking 
for more money to build more housing for 
the homeless. All voters, including those 
living in the encampments, should read up 
on the measures and support sincere gov- 
ernment efforts to provide more housing for 
today’s homeless people — but not more 
“affordable” housing that homeless people 
cannot afford. 

The mayor should go on television and 
ask voters to help get more money to 
house the homeless. This will help renew 
trust in our government and make our 
cities better for everyone. 


Author’s note: All e-mails used in this 
essay were public documents retrieved online 
from the City of Oakland’s RecordTrac. 
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U.S. Relationship to Violence in Mexico 


Nearly 27,000 disappearances 
have been reported in Mexico. 
The most well-known example 
is the forced disappearance by 
police of 43 student teachers in 
Ayotzinapa in September 2014. 


by John Lindsay-Poland 


any people think of the phrase 
“drug war” as rhetorical, or 


maybe that it is about the mass. 


incarceration and criminalization of Black 
people and other people of color in the 
United States. It is, of course. 

But the full-scale war in Mexico — it’s 
the country with. the second most deadly 
conflict in the world —.is mostly invisible 
to folks in the United States, unless you 
have family there. 

Yet more than 150,000 So have 


been killed in Mexico since former presi- 


dent Felipe Calderon declared a drug war, 
with U.S. support, in 2007. Another 
27,000 approximately — the government 
gives conflicting data — have been 
forcibly disappeared. 


In response to the human rights crisis 


experienced by Mexicans and Central 
American migrants in Mexico, and the 
profound role played by the United States © 
in this crisis, the American Friends 
Service Committee organized a two-week 
fact-finding mission to Mexico in June 
2016. As a U.S.-based delegation of 16 
peace, social justice and human rights 
advocates, we wanted to understand the 
impact of U.S. military programs and 
arms sales to Mexico, and to obtain first- 


hand accounts of the increased: collabora- | 


tion between the United States and 
Mexico in their effort to curb immigration 
flows on Mexico’s southern border. 


HER SONS WERE DISAPPEARED 


I met. Dofia Maria Herrera four years 
ago, during a pilgrimage across the 
United States by victims of the drug war 
in Mexico. Dofia Maria has eight children, 
but four of her sons were forcibly disap- 
peared in 2009 and 2010. The second two 
were disappeared while they were search- 
ing for the other two. 

A person is taken, arrested, or abduct- 
ed against her or his will, and then not 
seen again. Nor do authorities recognize 
knowing of the person’s whereabouts, 
though state agencies may be responsible. 
This is a forced disappearance. 

The Mexican government records 
nearly 27,000 disappearances since 2007, 
but evidence points to several times that 
many, largely because these figures 
exclude “kidnappings,” and because only 
a small portion of kidnappings are report- 
ed. Many kidnappings involved state 
responsibility through support or acquies- 
cence; the Open Society Justice Initiative 
estimates that kidnappings exceeded 
580,000 from 2007 through 2014. 

Why are persons forcibly disappeared? 
Historically, state forces targeted dissidents 
and activists for political reasons, in order 
to terrorize opposition. The Mexican state 
of Guerrero is Mexico’s poorest, yet also 
includes the tourist mecca of Acapulco and 
extensive gold mining. In response to a 
small guerrilla insurgency in Guerrero in 
the 1960s and 1970s, the Mexican Army 
deployed in Guerrero and stayed on after 
defeating armed groups. 

Today, the Army is deployed in counter- 
drug operations in Guerrero, which grows 
poppies that are made into opium and hero- 
in. One veteran activist told us that the 
Army itself had brought poppies to 
Guerrero. Armed forces still target activists 
with counterinsurgent warfare. 


STREET SPIRIT 


43 DISAPPEARED AT AYOTZINAPA 


The most well-known example is the 
forced disappearance by police — while the 
Army watched from a surveillance center 
— of 43 student teachers of Ayotzinapa in 


September 2014. The Ayotzinapa school . 


has a long tradition of training teachers for 
poor communities, including bilingual edu- 
cation for indigenous communities, and of 
militant protest. The massive crime against 
the 43 students has continued to stir a 
national and international outcry. 

Family members and human rights orga- 


Demonstrators marched on the Mexican embassy in San Salvador: aisnlayine the images of 43 uadeae feachiers from oe 
Ayotzinapa. The forced disappearances are a massive crime by the Mexican police that has sparked an international outcry. 


The disappearance.of 43 students from Ayotzinapa have sparked large demonstrations across Latin America in the last 2 
years. Demonstrators have marched on Mexican embassies, displaying the photographs of the 43 disappeared students. 


_ nizations have persisted in pressing to find 


the young men, clarify what happened, and 


bring those responsible to justice. The 


Mexican government has denied responsi- 
bility and shut down an effective investiga- 
tion by experts assigned by the Inter- 
American Human Rights Commission. 
There are other motives and players for 
violence against communities: criminal 
organizations, often in collusion with gov- 
ernment officials, also abduct persons for 
ransom, for forced labor, and for human 
trafficking for the sex trade. Many viola- 


Caravan Against 


Repression in Mexico 
Nov. 3-5 in the Bay Area 


Activists, mostly women, from 
Ayotzinapa, Ciudad Juarez, the teachers 
union that suffered a police massacre during 
a protest in June, and other social struggles 
will participate in a Caravan Against 
Repression in October and November. 
AFSC has joined with groups led by 
Mexican students to receive the Caravan. 

To hear them speak and support them 
visit www.contrarepresion.org or contact 
Luis Lépez (resendiz03100@ gmail.com) 
or Blanca Missé (petitmercure@ yahoo fr). 


tions are tied to the interests of multina- 
tional companies operating in Mexico, 
especially mining companies. 

Family members of disappeared per- 
sons we spoke with represented broad 
classes of people: middle-class Christian 
women, poor indigenous communities, 
urban doctors and other professionals, and 
people recently moved to:a new state. 
Some had no idea why their loved ones 
had been targeted. But a universal aspect 


See U.S. Role in Mexico page 11 


Campaign to Save 
Our Street Spirit 


from page I 


been used in commission meetings, semi- 
nars, and national workshops to educate 
people about policy, especially as it 
relates to principle or the way things real- 
ly play out for people on the street. But 
it’s more than that. People who have a’ 
chance to tell their own stories are trans- 
formed by the opportunity itself. I’ve seen 
this happen, and it’s compelling. It’s 
unforgettable.” 

Other social justice advocates also react- 
ed with shock and dismay at the idea of los- 
ing one of the area’s most important plat- 
forms bringing issues of poverty and home- 
lessness to the public. A sentiment com- 
monly expressed by those that know the 
paper’s long history and parentage is “No 
way Street Spirit can be shut down.” . 

“No way AFSC can’t afford Street 
_ Spirit,” said Paul Boden, Executive and 
Organizing Director of the Western 
Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP). “For 
American Friends Service Committee to 
allow this vital resource to cease to exist is 
a damn shame. I can only hope AFSC will 
look deep in its heart and decide that the 
massive positive impact Street Spirit has 
achieved with such a small budget is wor- 
thy of their continued support.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF STREET SPIRIT 


Boden points out that Street Spirit’s 
influence spreads far wider than just the 
Bay Area. “The artwork, writing and 
investigative journalism in the Street 
Spirit is second to none when it comes to 
the voices, issues and lives of poor and 
homeless people in the Bay Area and 
beyond. Homeless street papers across the 
country look up to and work hard to reach 
the quality and integrity of Street Spirit.” 

Furthermore, Boden said, there 
couldn’t be a worse time to cut back on 

programs advocating for the rights of 
homeless people. “As we all know, gentri- 
fication and criminalization continue to 
grow under America’s neo-liberal eco- 
nomic and social policies. Street Spirit is 
needed today more then ever!” 

Daniel McMullan, a longtime advocate 
for homeless and disabled people, and a 
City Commissioner on Berkeley’s Human 
Welfare Commission, said, ““When I heard 
about Street Spirit losing its funding, I 
was devastated. This was the last real 
paper that wasn’t completely suborned by 
big media or destroyed and pulled under 
by the tides of indifference and pure sabo- 
tage. Free speech is dying and free speech 
in print has been the biggest enemy of fas- 
cism the world has known. 

“But even beyond that, Street Spirit 
had the double edge of telling truth to 
power and empowering marginalized 
writers, homeless and poor street vendors 
and the reader who might be hearing the 
other side of the story for the first time 
ever. I, for one, am not willing to let this 
happen without a fight.” 

Peter Marin, the founder of the 
Committee for Social Justice in Santa 
Barbara, is a prolific journalist, former 
university journalism professor and the 
author of the book Freedom and Its 
Discontents. Marin wrote one of the most 
highly influential articles ever published 
about the national struggle over homeless- 
ness and human rights. His seminal essay, 
“Helping and Hating the Homeless: The 
Struggle at the Margins of America,” pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine, was passed 
around homeless advocacy circles all over 
the country. He has worked with and writ- 
ten for Street Spirit for nearly 20 years. 

Marin said, “I have tremendous admi- 
ration for Terry Messman and Street 
Spirit, and I know the homeless up and 
down this coast, and their advocates, are 


STREET SPIRIT 


On the day that Alliance Recycling Center was shut down by the City of Oakland, film-maker Amir Soltani 
(at right) listened intently as Ohio Smith showed him how much he earned by recycling on the final day. 
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“et me express my deep love and gratitude to you for Street Spirit. I think of 
you as a national treasure. What you have and can create is breathtaking, and 
beautiful. It is prayer in action, love in words. The community that you have 

nurtured is powerful and resilient.”’ — amir Sottani 


indebted to him and the AFSC. As for the 
work Terry does, and what Street Spirit 
achieves, there’s nothing like it anywhere 
I know. It is something of a miracle it’s 
kept alive this long, and an immense irre- 
placeable loss if it must come to an end.” 

-Marin has spent over.30 years defend- 
ing the civil rights of homeless people in 
Santa Barbara, organizing lawyers for 
their legal defense, and creating essential 
lifeline services for them. Fighting those 
struggles for human rights is how he first 
became involved with Street Spirit. 

“T think Terry Messman and his paper, 
Street Spirit, have for decades been essen- 
tial to, and at the very heart of, the fight in 
this country for homeless services and 
rights and justice,” Marin said. 

“T know of no-one in the community of 


tion and a source of information without 
which many of us, who operate in certain 
kinds of isolation and without much sense 
of community, would lose much of our 


senses of hope and endurance. What- 


Terry has done, which may not be recog- 
nizable at very first glance, is this: he has 
understood precisely what is missing at 


the failing heart of this culture, and he has 
spent his life in trying to provide it.” 

Amir Soltani, a human rights advocate 
and film director who fought the closure 
last month of a West Oakland recycling 
center, said that the losses of Street Spirit 
and the recycling center in the same 
month are a double tragedy for the poor- 
est Oakland residents. “In both cases, we 
were creating jobs, employment, income 
and a sense of community,” he said. “I 


munity that you have nurtured is powerful 
and resilient.” 

Exactly why AFSC has chosen, after 22 
years of continuous support, to cut off 
Street Spirit has not been explicitly 


explained by AFSC Executive Committee 
members, but several sources close to 


AFSC said the decision was caused by the 


organization’s serious budget shortages, 
which also will lead to the closure of the 
farm workers program in Stockton and the 
American Indian program in Seattle, and 
may result in further cuts next year in other 
regions of the country. 

Large nonprofit corporations increas- 
ingly are driven by bureaucratic decision- 
making and fundraising priorities that 
focus on gaining favor from the most 
affluent donors and largest funders. 


“As for the work Street Spirit achieves, there’s nothing like it anywhere I know. It 
is something of a miracle it’s kept alive this long, and an immense irreplaceable loss 
if it must come to an end. I think Terry Messman and his paper, Street Spirit, have 
for decades been essential to, and at the very heart of, the fight in this country for 
homeless services and rights and justice oS Peter Marin, author, journalist, human rights activist 


advocates who has sacrificed as much as 
Terry and his wife have for the ongoing 
struggle for those on the margins to be 
recognized as the democratic equals of 
those with power and money. Perhaps 
most important of all, Street Spirit has 
given the homeless a voice, an arena for 
speech, not only or even mainly for com- 
plaint, but for the celebration of all that 
remains beautiful and significant and per- 
haps even holy among those who struggle 
to survive among us and whose lives oth- 
erwise go unseen and voices unheard.” 
Marin said that Street Spirit also has 
given a voice and a home to the writers 
and advocates who work so hard to 
defend the rights of the poor — and 
whose deeply important work is ignored 
by the government and corporate media. 
Marin said, “Terry has also provided 
something of absolute importance to those 
who advocate for the marginal and the 
poorest of the poor; he has created a home 
for them too, has created a web of connec- 


don’t think we can surrender or sacrifice 
all this if the recycling center goes down 
or if your funding dries up.” 

Street Spirit worked in close collabora- 
tion with the activists and film-makers 
who created the PBS documentary 
Dogtown Redemption to save the jobs of 
hundreds of poor and homeless shopping 
cart recyclers. 

Soltani added, “I understand that shock 
of losing a source of funding so suddenly, 
and at this moment. It is a terrible blow. 
How ironic, you have helped us so much 
with keeping the recycling center open and 
now you are threatened with closure, in 
almost the same month. I can’t let that hap- 
pen. Not after what you have done for us.” 

When Soltani first learned of Street 
Spirit’s termination, he said, “Let me 
express my deep love and gratitude to you 
for Street Spirit. I think of you as a 
national treasure. What you have. and can 
create is breathtaking, and beautiful. It is 
prayer in action, love in words. The com- 


And while Street Spirit has very high 
visibility and is a highly successful pro- 
gram, under the AFSC’s new model of 


_ national fundraising implemented about 


ten years ago, it falls outside the organiza- 
tion’s focus areas. AFSC has spent a great 
deal of time and money in creating nation- 
wide goals and centralized focus areas for 
the organization that can attract big foun- 
dations and wealthy liberal donors. 

And let’s face it, fomenting a radical, 
pacifist, direct action ethos, which 
strengthens the autonomous, self-directed 
political activity of extremely poor and 
disabled people who have been pushed to 
the margins of society, is not going to 
become the darling of corporate funders 
anytime soon. 

But deep education about the theory 
and practice of nonviolence and consistent 
advocacy and action for the human rights 
of homeless people are exactly what our 
society and our community needs. And 


See Campaign to Save Street Spirit page 7 
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we, in turn, need to develop alternative 
income models that don’t reduce our 
political and spiritual aspirations to a cor- 
porate cost-benefit analysis. 

In response to the decisions made 


behind closed doors that doomed Street — 


Spirit, Amir Soltani said in a letter to the 


-advisory board, “I know that this is a bru- 


tal and painful experience and transition. 
But, as an outsider who ‘has had the bene- 
fit of working with you and Street Spirit, I 
think that what you have at Street Spirit is 
incredibly valuable. You have the content, 
the experience, the team, talent and net- 
works to serve an incredibly important 
population. If AFSC does not see the 
value, that is their shortcoming. All I see 
is value. Sure some accountant looks at 
the books and thinks of you asa cost, but 
what do they know? Street Spirit is a 
magical organization. 

- “Thave deep respect and admiration for 
the extraordinary work and value you and 
your team at Street Spirit have generated. 
Honestly, Terry, when I hear you speak or 


the staff and other board members speak, 


I’m blown away by the passion, intelli- 
gence and commitment at the table. I 
understand that you have every right to 
experience this as an assault on yourself, 
the staff and vendors, but in my eyes, they 
can’t discount or slash the value of what 
you have here. There is a tremendous 
investment of time and labor of love in 


~ Street Spirit. You dignify the life, and 


work of the poor, so both the vision and 
the voice are sublime, even if, until now, 
the market or the AFSC has failed to val- 
orize Street Spirit.” 
THE LEGACY OF DR. KING’S POOR 
PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN 

On the day he was told Street Spirit 
was to be terminated, Messman reminded 
AFSC that it had always venerated the 
legacy of Martin Luther King — who 
spent the last months of his life building a 
Poor People’s Campaign and marching in 
support of low-wage sanitation workers in 
Memphis. Messman reminded AFSC that 
Street Spirit was attempting to follow this 
same path by standing in solidarity with 
homeless people’s movements and sup- 
porting low-wage shopping cart recyclers 
in Oakland. The response from AFSC was 
that this kind of homelessness and poverty 
program was no longer their priority. 

Messman said, “When I began this 
homeless organizing project, the most 
highly respected national staff of the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
including Barbara Moffett and Jane Motz, 
told me that they considered homeless- 


ness, poverty and housing issues to be the. 


most important and vital social justice 
issues of all for the AFSC.” 

When Messman emphasized the sacred 
historic commitments and the central values 
of the AFSC, and the mission of the civil 
rights struggle, he was told that the AFSC 
of today is a very different organization 
from the one he joined back then. 

Lynda Carson, a prominent tenant 

rights activist and journalist in Oakland, 
said, “The decision of the American 
Friends Service Committee to terminate 
Street Spirit is a great loss to the home- 
less, and also to our spirit, and the com- 
munity at large. Fascism is at our door, 
and the homeless are cold, hungry and 
dying in the streets. 

“They have been victimized, criminal- 
ized, brutalized and are being run out of 
cities throughout our country. Never-end- 
ing rent increases, poverty wages and 
mass evictions are creating more home- 
less families by the moment. Street Spirit 
is the voice of the people.” 


ee 
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Paul Boden, executive director of the W: 


estern Regional Advocacy Project, was also the co-founder of the Coalition 


Janny Casiillo 


on Homelessness in San Francisco, which published Street Sheet, one of the first homeless newspapers in the U.S. photo 


‘The artwork, writing and investigative journalism in the Street Spirit is second to 
none when it comes to the voices and lives of poor and homeless people in the Bay Area 
and beyond. Homeless street papers across the country look up to and work hard to 
reach the quality and integrity of Street Spirit.” —paut Boden, executive director, WRAP 


A NEw Day FOR STREET SPIRIT 

In the coming days and weeks, we will 
be reaching out to Street Spirit’s readers, 
allies and homeless rights activists to pull 
together a comprehensive solution so that 
our advocacy journalism can not only sur- 
vive this crisis but be strengthened so it can 
continue to work with the new generation 
of activists whose passions for justice are 


rekindling movements across the country. 


On Sept. 22, 2016, as a first step in this 
journey, the Youth Leaders and Board of 
the Berkeley-based Youth Spirit Artworks 
(YSA) voted to invite Street Spirit to build 
a new home under their auspices. 

Executive Director Sally Hindman 


liberation — art for social justice!” 
SAVE OuR STREET Spirit (SOS) 
As news of the shutdown is filtering 


out to the community, many others are 
also standing up to be counted. 


Amir Soltani, co-director of the film 


Dogtown Redemption, has been working 
with recyclers in the Dogtown neighbor- 
hood of West Oakland. Earlier this year, 
he started providing Street Spirit vendors 
with hundreds of copies of the Dogtown 
film on DVD to sell to the public. 

Soltani has pledged to support the news- 
paper in its new home, saying, “I’m deeply 
moved by what Street Spirit has done for 


lic and keep 100 percent of the proceeds. 

Street Spirit is.one of the very few 
street newspapers in America, Canada and 
Europe that has been given to vendors 
without any charge. Most street papers 
charge vendors 25 cents or more per issue, 
up to half the purchase price. 

Editorial Board members have also 
started discussing hosting benefit con- 
certs, reaching out to parish social justice 
groups who can provide matching funds 
for printing costs, and launching an 
Indiegogo crowdfunding campaign. 

This is a strong beginning to a cam- 
paign to continue the legacy of the AFSC 
Homeless Organizing Project, the parent 


“Street Spirit articles have been used in commission meetings, seminars, and national 
workshops to educate people about policy, especially as it relates to principle or the way 
things really play out for people on the street. But it’s more than that. People who have a 
chance to tell their own stories are transformed by the opportunity itself. I’ve seen this 
happen, and it’s compelling. It’s unforgettable .” — Carol Denney, editor, PepperSpray Times 


said, “The Youth Leaders of Youth Spirit 
Artworks are passionate about making 
this work. We think we can make a differ- 
ence here for the betterment of the whole 
community so we are stepping up to lend 
our help.” [See the accompanying story 
about the new partnership with YSA on 
page 2 of this issue.] 

Hindman is a Quaker who began 
developing her social justice ministry with 
poor and homeless people more than 20 
years ago. After graduating from seminary 
at Berkeley’s Pacific School of Religion, 
Hindman approached Messman, the direc- 
tor of AFSC’s Homeless Organizing 
Project, and suggested that he create 
Street Spirit. In 1995, Hindman organized 
the first team of Street Spirit vendors by 
reaching out to homeless shelters in the 
East Bay and served as the director of the 
vendor program for its first few years. 

Hindman said, “Spirit has been at work 
in this process in exciting and creative 
ways. We believe this new collaboration 
between Street Spirit and Youth Spirit 
Artworks has the potential to utterly bene- 
fit and empower homeless and other 
underserved youth.” 

She said, “The most important thing in 
my life is serving God through this min- 
istry of fighting for justice, and facilitating 
a means for the voices of those on the mar- 
gins to be heard through faith-based art for 


more than 20 years, by what it represents, 
and ultimately, by the deep humanity, the 
sense of justice and witnessing. Street Spirit 
is a jewel, an incredibly valuable source of 
community and connection.” | 

Soltani has volunteered to head up a 
fundraising committee for the Save Our 
Street Spirit campaign, and having raised 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to make 
Dogtown Redemption, a movie celebrat- 
ing the dignity of homeless shopping cart 
recyclers, he has some great experience 
and a wide range of contacts he will be 
mobilizing for this effort. 

JC Orton, Street Spirit Vendor 
Coordinator, reports that vendors aren’t 
going to take this sitting down either. They 
have been discussing a strategy of vendors 
turning in 5 cents per paper starting in 
October and raising that to a dime in 
November (with plenty of compassionate 
exceptions as needed). This is estimated to 
raise over $600 a month almost immediate- 
ly. Vendors are the bedrock of the paper’s 
ability to communicate its mission. 

Their willingness to invest in its con- 
tinued publication is one more example of 
just how important this paper is to so 
many different people. For 22 years, 
20,000 issues of Street Spirit have been 
given for free every month to its poor and 
homeless vendors, who sell it to the pub- 


program of Street Spirit, that under Terry 
Messman’s direction has been advocating 
for the rights of homeless people for more 
than 30 years. 

Messman, who built the paper from 
nothing starting 22 years ago, is confident 
that Street Spirit will pull through this cri- 
sis. “Street Spirit has literally never been a 
stronger program,” he said. “We have 
received lots of great media coverage late- 
ly, radio interviews, accolades for our arti- 
cles and stronger community response to 
our work than ever before. We have built 
a dedicated team of writers and activists 
and a stronger team of vendors than ever 
in our history.” 

Amir Soltani said the crisis faced by 
Street Spirit carries the seeds of its own 
renewal. “My thinking is that maybe we 
don’t have to absorb these blows or let 
them land on the communities we serve,” 
Soltani said. “Maybe now is the time to 
turn to that community and its allies and 
friends for support and solutions — so 
that we are not necessarily thinking in 
terms of endings, but new beginnings.” 


You are invited to help this community 
institution stay alive and thrive. The cam- 
paign will announce next steps in coming 
weeks. More information will be posted at 
http://www.thestreetspirit.org. where you 
can also sign up for email alerts. 


Every day I hear the desper- 
ation of people on the street, 
and I keep hoping I can do 
something to help. We need 
a revival of street action and 
protest in Berkeley. 


by Michael Diehl 


ences everywhere. Construction 
everywhere. Berkeley, driven in 
part by the expansion policies of 
the University of California, is 


developing big time. During the week of - 


September 17, many members of the 
houseless community and residents found 
a large ‘section of downtown Berkeley 
fenced off with “no trespassing” signs put 
up as the public commons is once again 
taken away from us. 

As the Downtown Plan development is 
kicking into gear, we have already seen 


that homeless services are being driven out ~ 


of the downtown area, and Business 


Improvement Districts with their ambas- 


sadors are trying to move the houseless 
people out. The latter have no place to go, 
since every other city in the Bay Area is 
also gentrifying and pushing people out. 
Down at the Gilman Street overpass on 
Second Street, fences keep going up and 
then are torn down again as homeless peo- 
ple keep moving there in opposition to 
Caltrans and the City of Berkeley trying 
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to push’ them out. Some of the homeless “Lo 


residents were injured by the roughness of 
the eviction this summer. 

On Durant and Dana Street in front of 
Trinity Methodist Church, fences have 
gone up to prevent homeless people from 
hanging out and sleeping there. The Food 
Project no longer serves meals there and 
the Berkeley Free Clinic will soon be 
gone too. A rich developer would like to 
buy up the block from the Methodist 
Church and St. Mary’s to build more of 
the student housing we have seen built on 
the corner of Durant and Ellsworth. 

On Saturday, October 15, starting at 
1 p.m. there will be an event calling 
attention to the Housing Crisis in the 
East Bay. In the afternoon, there will be 
speakers on the issue from Homes not 
Jails and music. At 6 p.m., be ready for 
some kind of housing action. 

Last March, the Berkeley City Council 
passed an ordinance sponsored, ironically 
enough, by developer and mayoral candi- 
date Laurie Capitelli, to use eminent 
domain to take over empty abandoned 
houses in the city for housing the houseless. 

According to the City, there are 120 
empty multi-units in Berkeley, but even 
Capitelli cannot get hold of the list showing 
where these units are. On October 15, I 
intend to tell you where some of those 
empty buildings are, and if you come to the 
housing action, to show you where they are. 

Meanwhile, Berkeley has moved to cut 
back on homeless services in the name of 
Housing First. The problem is that 
Berkeley is doing a very poor job of pro- 
viding that housing. The Hub has received 
so much of the money available for home- 
lessness in Berkeley, yet it is getting very 
poor results since its implementation at 
the start of the year. 

Homelessness has greatly increased in 
Berkeley from a low of about 500 just 
before the 2008 housing bust and reces- 
sion, to 1200 people in last January’s 
count — and it is probably higher now. 

Rather than things getting better in 
terms of housing availability, they have 
gotten considerably worse since the pas- 
sage of the still-to-be implemented anti- 
homeless laws back in December 2015. 
One of the leaders of the Liberty camp, 


' Housing activists speak to a local reporter about the little tent city they set up near the Berkeley Food and 
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‘It Will Take a Revival of Street Action and Protest? 


Carol Denney 
Housing Project in early October. Activist Michael Diehl (at right) is shown taking part in the demonstration. photo 
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~I worked as'a community organizer for 14 years for BOSS, but now I am jobless and have 


been homeless for three months in Berkeley. Now I can see clearly — on a very personal 
level — how desperately ineffective our housing policies are and how they have bales to 
address the growing problem of houselessness. 
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Mike Lee, is seeking to keep this issue 
front and center by running for mayor as a 
way of raising homeless issues. 

The City of Berkeley is moving to 
begin implementing its anti-homeless 
laws, with storage units being prepared in 
the basement of the building where the 
City Council has its meetings. This is to 
justify the increased confiscation of 
homeless people’s belongings, which is 


already occurring, and will be implement- 


ed further under the new law. 

Meanwhile, while strengthening the 
enforcement of public urination and defe- 
cation laws, the availability of public 
restrooms has gotten worse with the loss 
of the Center Street bathrooms. 

Four of the five mayoral candidates I 
am aware of opposed the anti-homeless 
laws. Only City Councilmember Laurie 
Capitelli supported their implementation. 

There are important initiatives on the 
November ballot in Bay Area cities to cre- 
ate more funding for affordable housing, 
with Berkeley’s Measure U! taxing devel- 
opers who are benefiting from the housing 
boom. Oakland’s Measure JJ will 
strengthen the Just Cause laws in the face 
of more people being pushed out of their 
residences during the recent gentrification 
housing pressures. 

Alameda County has a measure that 
will provide more funding for Housing 


First efforts and it needs a two-thirds vote 
_ to pass. Other Bay Area counties also 


have similar measures on the ballot. 

This year, Berkeley city planner 
Michael Caplan talked to the City Council 
about putting housing up in People’s 
Park; but outgoing Mayor Tom Bates 
objected to it being brought up. Now there 
is talk that there are secret meetings being 


held to discuss putting student housing on 
the northeast corner of People’s Park. I 
know the University of California has 
other places it could house students. The 
Village off of Telegraph is being torn 
down for such a use, and there is an 
empty building on Clark Kerr campus that 
could house approximately 60 people. 

In the 1960s, many people in Berkeley 
opposed UC’s expansion plans. But now 
we are seeing a much bigger expansion 


push by the university which is taking’ 


over much of downtown Berkéley, and 
still wants to expand into the Southside 
and grab parts of West Berkeley. 

We have a city government that has 
sold itself out to this university develop- 
ment. Where is the outrage? 

We People’s Park activists do want to 
reach out to students in our common cause 
of housing issues. But it must be done in 
such a way that we, the dispossessed, are 
not further pushed out of Berkeley and 
criminalized and labeled as having some 
kind of mental problem, or stigmatized for 
being the victims of capitalist developers 
and new tech industries. We are not “with 
it,” but tragically unhip — or, in the case of 
some of the talented street youth, maybe 
too tragically hip. Hell, we cannot collect 
and sell cans any more. 

At present, there is a court case by the 
Alameda County district attorney against 
Land Action for using adverse possession 
laws to claim empty houses. There are 
still at least seven empty living units for 
every homeless person in Alameda 
County, which is why the system wants to 
shut down the squatters movement that I 
urge people to join. Homes Not Jails 
meets weekly in north Oakland’s Omni, if 
you want to get involved. 


Go to candidate forums leading up to 
the election and let them know that the 
present housing situation is unacceptable. 
I urge you not only to support this paper 
but get involved and let the people in 
power know they cannot just give lip ser- 
vice to this issue, and that their present 
track record is miserable. 

Many of the people I have known were 
barely hanging on before and are now los- 
ing their housing. That has also happened 
to me, personally. I worked as a commu- 
nity organizer and peer street outreach 
worker for 14 years for BOSS, but now I 
am jobless and have been homeless for 
three months. 

As a client of homeless services 
myself, I see how desperately ineffective 
our current housing policies are and how 
they have failed to address the unfortu- 
nately growing problem of houselessness 
— a problem that cannot just be swept out 
of sight and out of mind. 

Because I am still seen as the mayor of 
the streets, every day I hear the despera- 
tion of others who are living on the street, 
and I keep hoping somehow I can do 
something to help. I have helped get peo- 
ple off the streets over the years, and I 
was relatively good at it. 

But now I feel I must appeal to your 
humanity and ask you to join us on 
October 15 in saying, “Enough is 
enough.” It will take a revival of street 
action and protest to improve the lives of 
those hit hard by this housing crisis. 

Given my present circumstances, I am 
afraid there is very little that I can do but 
put together this housing crisis event, 
write this article, and try to give a voice to 
people very much threatened with losing 
what little voice they have. 
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Agnos’s Proposed Shelter Ship Is Full of Leaks 


by Carol Denney 


rmer San Francisco Mayor Art 

Agnos’s idea of putting hundreds of 

people on a ship offshore is overdue. 

Just make sure the people on board are the 

failed leadership robbing poor people of 

tents and blankets while the city builds lux- 
ury hotels and condos. 

His “shelter ship” idea on the San 
Francisco Chronicle’s editorial page fea- 
tured a photograph of the USS Peleliu, a 
ship offered by Admiral Bitoff as tempo- 
rary housing during the 1989 Loma Prieta 
earthquake. According to Agnos, 300 
homeless people aboard “kept their usual 
routines” by day for two weeks, after 
which the ship resumed its military mis- 
sion. Two weeks. 

Agnos breezes by the issue of how 
long one might need to (or have to) stay 
on a ship, citing instances in which ships 
were considered or used for housing, 


including in Auckland, New Zealand;_ 


Dortmund, Germany; Galveston, Texas; 
Mobile, Alabama; and New York. 

Agnos should have kept reading: In New 
Zealand, businessmen suggested the use of 
cruise ships as emergency housing, but their 
ideas were dismissed as unworkable by 
Campbell Roberts of the Salvation Army, 


who said that in Auckland, a ship “would - 


not be suitable accommodation for a high- 
needs population.” 
Roberts gave the businessmen points 


Art Agnos floated the idea of housing homeless people on a ship such as the USS 
Peleliu, once used as temporary housing during the 1989 Loma Prieta earthquake. 


for “creative thinking,” but noted: “A 
cruise ship is fine for a month but to live 
on it for any longer would be a strange 
experience for the inhabitants and it 
would have no sense of normality about 
it. 1am fully supportive of a creative solu- 
tion to this problem but I don’t think a 
cruise ship is the answer.” 

_ The only actual uses of ships as shelter 
were in emergency situations: temporary 


shelter for people whose houses were 
underwater, or for refugees escaping war. 
In none of these situations were ships used 
to address what San Francisco and many 
other cities face: a situation created by a 
business and political class who consider 
the places poor. people live as opportunity 
sites for high-end development. 
Auckland’s housing market is one of 
the most expensive, with property values 


increasing 77.5 percent in oy past five 
years. The average house is more than 
498,000 British pounds, or 662,489 


‘American dollars. 


_ This may be technically an emergency 
in places where the cities have passed res- 
olutions recognizing a housing emer- 
gency. But that doesn’t mean this housing 
shortage wasn’t carefully planned, permit 
by permit, for the benefit of the develop- 
ers and the politicians whose campaigns 
they fund every election. This particular 
emergency was as carefully arranged as 
an expensive wedding. 

Using emergency measures to address 
long-standing, planned housing inequities 
leaves firmly in place the discriminatory 
policies which brought us to this outrage, 
where the “shelter ship” editorial is pub- 
lished the day before a Chronicle front 
page article touts another luxury hotel and 
condo project on Market Street, the exact 
spot where police and Public Health 
workers take poor people’s- age 5 if 
they have nowhere to go. 


I challenge Agnos to relocate offshore - 


himself, an endeavor which thousands of 
sailors will assure him is extremely chal- 
lenging. But Agnos’s real challenge will 
be using his considerable political connec- 
tions to address the priorities of a lucra- 


tive status quo undisturbed by his “shelter 


ship” proposal. 


Richmond’s mayor accepted 
contributions from California 
Apartment Association before 
he voted against rent increases 
and an eviction moratorium. 


by Lynda Carson | 


n September 13, Richmond Mayor 

Tom Butt, and Richmond City 

Councilmembers Nathaniel Bates 
and Vinay Pimplé blocked a proposed 45- 
day urgency moratorium on rent increases 
and no-cause evictions, that was proposed 
by Councilmember Gayle McLaughlin, 
and supported by Councilmembers 
Jovanka Beckles, Eduardo Martinez and 
Jael Myrick. 

Before Mayor Butt voted to block the 
proposed urgency moratorium on evic- 
tions and rent increases, he failed to dis- 
close to the residents at the City Council 
meeting that he has been accepting politi- 
cal contributions from the California 
Apartment Association (CAA). 

According to public records, on March 
9, 2016, the California Apartment 
Association/Political Action Committee 
(CAA-PAC) gave $500 to Mayor Butt 
from its contributions account. Public 
records also reveal that on the same day 
CAA-PAC gave an additional $500 to 
Mayor Butt from its expenditures account. 

In the run-up to the last Richmond City 
Council election, in November 2014, the 
CAA made even larger contributions to two 
other candidates: Nat Bates, who was run- 
ning for mayor and lost to Tom Butt, but 
retained his City Council seat, and Corky 
Boozé, who lost his City Council seat. 

Public records also reveal that on Oct. 
10, 2014, the CAA-PAC donated $1,100 
to Nat Bates for Mayor from its contribu- 
tions account and another $1,100 from its 
expenditures account. On the same day, 
the CAA-PAC gave the Corky Boozé 
campaign $750 from its contributions 
account and an additional $750 from its. 
expenditures account... 


Aside from the contributions from the 
CAA, both Bates and Boozé were also 


‘heavily supported by Chevron, which ran 


Richmond as a “company town” until the 
2014 progressive sweep. Chevron 


- famously spent $3 million on the 2014 


election and lost every race. And both 
men are running for City Council again in 
the November 2016 election. 

The California Apartment Association 
is a wealthy organization representing the 
interests of landlords, not tenants. They 
have been meddling in the affairs of 
Richmond with big money to block renter 
protections from taking effect in 2015. 

During that period, the CAA used sig- 
nature gatherers that lied to the residents 
of Richmond: to trick them into signing a 
petition that was used to block renter pro- 
tections from going into effect. The signa- 
ture gatherers misled many of the resi- 
dents and told them the petition would 
strengthen renter protections. Presently, 
the City of Santa Rosa is hiring a special 
investigator to probe into voter fraud in a 
situation that appears very similar to what 
happened in Richmond in 2015. 

Currently the California Apartment 
Association is running attack ads against 
the renter protection ballot measures in the 
cities. of Richmond, Alameda, Mountain 
View, San Mateo and Burlingame. 

The CAA attack ad against Measure L 
in Richmond uses lies and deceit by 
claiming that Measure L would require 
landlords to subsidize the renters. This is 
patently false. Measure L helps to stop the 
landlords from engaging in price gouging 
and blocks the landlords from engaging in 
the eviction-for-profit system. Measure L 
makes the landlords accountable for their 
actions when engaging in price gouging. 
If passed by voters in November, Measure 
L would help to stabilize families and 
communities in Richmond. 

The CAA is using the same types of 
lies and deceit against other ballot mea- 
sures in other Bay Area cities that offer 
renter protections. 

At the Richmond City Council meeting 


_,,on September 13, there were people liter- 


ally begging the council members to vote 
for the urgency moratorium to save their 
families from unreasonable rent increases, 
evictions, and displacement from their 
homes and communities. 

A day after this 45-day moratorium 
failed to pass, Councilwoman Gayle 
McLaughlin said, “I am troubled by the 
lack of humanity by some on our City 
Council. Even those who don’t support 
rent control should have had the decency 
to support the moratorium to stop these 
mass evictions in the interim period 
before the voters weigh-in on Measure L. 
I find this extremely disturbing and an 
affront to our democracy.” 

Melvin Willis is running for .a City 


Council seat in November with the © 


Richmond Progressive Alliance (RPA). 
Willis said, “I am asking the council to 
support the moratorium because we have 
seen the news of what is happening at 
Creekview Condominiums, and more and 
more buildings are coming up where the 
tenants are claiming the evictions are hit- 
ting them, and they do not know where to 
go. It’s expensive, and people want to stay 
in Richmond. I am begging the council to 
pass this moratorium to protect the tenants 
they will be hearing from this evening.” 
Richmond renter Jim Lynch said, “Well 
what do you know. The proposed 45-day 
moratorium on rent increases and evictions 
in Richmond was blocked by Mayor Tom 
Butt and Councilmembers Nathaniel Bates 
and Vinay Pimplé. Mayor Butt is a true 
friend to landlords: by saying Trump-like 


things like ‘rent control is a lot like putting 


water on a grease fire.’ It’s going to take a 
lot more than our progressives on the coun- 
cil representing the interests of renters get- 
ting evicted and priced out of the poorest 
city in the Bay Area. We need more people 
like renter activists like Mike Parker of the 
RPA and Beyond Chron to get the voice of 
the people heard on this issue.” 

People in Richmond had high hopes 
that the council would help them stay in 
their housing and communities, and were 
let down by the two council members who 


Richmond Mayor Does the Bidding of Landlord Lobby 


time of need, and a mayor who has been 


accepting political contributions from the 
California Apartment Association. 

On September 17, in Jovanka’s Real 
Talk, Richmond Councilwoman Jovanka 
Beckles wrote: “My heart broke this past 
Tuesday night, September 13th. I became 
pained and angry as I watched centuries 


of oppression and injustices perpetrated — 


against people of color and low-income 
people continue to be enacted. So much 
suffering could have been prevented had 


Mayor Butt and Councilmembers Bates | 
and Pimple voted for the 45-day moratori- 


um on no-cause evictions and rent 
increases above 3 percent. 

“As Councilmember Myrick pointed 
out, this was not.a radical measure. The 
Alameda City Council, also facing a rent 
control measure on the ballot this 
November, voted unanimously to pass such 


a moratorium to avoid the extreme hard-. 


ships that many would face without it.” 

The median price for a rental unit in 
Richmond has skyrocketed to $2,388 per 
month according to Zillow. 

As part of the National Renters’ Day of 
Action, on September 22, thousands of 
renters rallied against rent increases and 
evictions in 46 cities or more, and 
demanded a freeze on all no-cause evic- 
tions and rent increases. 

Renter protections will be on the ballot 
in six cities in November in the Bay Area. 
No matter how hard the landlords and the 
California Apartment Association are try- 
ing to stop the renters movement, tenant 
advocates across the Bay Area are urging 
renters to vote on strong renter protections 
during the upcoming November elections 
in the cities of Richmond, Oakland, 
Alameda, Burlingame, San Mateo, and 
Mountain View. Activists are urging peo- 
ple to vote “no” against any weak propos- 
als placed on the ballot by the City 
Council in Alameda and Mountain View. 

No one was available when I called 
Mayor Butt’s office seeking a comment. 


Lynda:Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


voted against the moratorium during their _. 


Fiction by J ack Bragen 


e remembered being at the super- 
Hone: being thrown to the floor 
by a man in a uniform, a foot dig- 
ging in heavy between his shoulder 
blades. He had barely been able to 


breathe, and the pain was unbearable. He 
had believed he was about to die... 


2 KK 


"Can I call you John?" The jailhouse 
trustee was permitted to wear jeans and a 
T-shirt. He was thin and sinewy, and his 
leathery, sunburned skin was covered 
with tattoos. He had been an inmate for a 
while. Guards had brought him in to see if 
he could get the recently detained man to 
say something more. - 

Authorities noted that the detainee 
could hear and speak. He had said little 
things like, "yes," "no" and "thank you." 

"Yes, you can call me John.” John 
spoke in a slow, deliberate manner — 
almost too slow. His voice was neither 
deep nor high-pitched. He paused while 
the trustee stared and said nothing. "Can 
you explain to me 'punishment'?" 

"Excuse me?" _ 

."I do not understand it." 

"You were arrested because you were 


guilty of shoplifting." 


"Guilty of..." John's bony, angular face 
appeared quizzical. 

"You did that," the trustee replied. 
"There were witnesses. You were seen eat- 
ing avocados and bananas off the shelf." 

John said, "This room is not comfort- 
able. Is this a customary accommodation?" 

The trustee said, "Wow. You're really 


‘out to lunch." 


John, sounding miffed, replied, "I am 
not disoriented." 
"I'm going to ask the sheriff if you can 


- be transferred to Napa." The trustee took a 


step back from the cell opening. 

A guard who had been standing near- 
by, out of John's sight, appeared and said 
something in a mocking tone under his 


‘breath, and closed the heavy iron door. 


John could hear it resoundingly slam shut 
and latch. 
He made a futile attempt to get com- 


’ fortable on a metal-and-wood bench, 


which was bolted to the floor, and was the 
only furniture in the cell other than a toilet 
clogged with shit, vomit and toilet paper. 

He was thirsty, but there was no sink in 
his cell. As a guard checked on John, 
peering through the iron-barred opening 
in the cell door, John asked for water. 

"You already had water with your 
breakfast." 

John didn't reply to that. He was begin- 
ning to gain some understanding of the 


_ protocol; yet, he was astonished. 


The jail staff had decided to give John 
his own cell rather than putting him among 
fellow detainees, among whom he wouldn't 
last. Deputies wanted more information, 
and they could not release him with a court 
date unless they could get him to identify 
himself and provide an address. 

They believed he was either guilty of 
something very big, or, more likely, he 
was mentally compromised in some way. 
They decided to transfer John to the 
locked psychiatric facility at Highland 
Hospital in Oakland, and they placed a 


THE GUEST AND 
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THE JUDGE 


The guards believed he was guilty of something very big, 
or mentally compromised in some way. They transferred 
him to a locked psychiatric facility and put two undercover 
men in his room who posed as fellow psych patients. 


couple of undercover men in his three- 
person room, men who posed as fellow 
psych patients in legal jeopardy. 

Meanwhile, word of this episode had 
gotten to a judge, who believed this was 
far too much punishment for someone 
who may have merely been very hungry 
and disoriented. Judge Hopkins drove to 
Highland Hospital to meet with John. 

John found himself in a small room, 
handcuffed to a chair, across from and 
facing the judge. "I am not being treated 
well and this is intentional," John said. 
"What is the purpose?" 

Hopkins said, "This is the way the sys- 
tem works. You need to tell us who you 
are and where you are from. You need to 
give us identifying information and clear 
a check for warrants. You need to explain 
to us why you have six fingers on one 
hand and seven on the other. That's not 
normal. Can you please talk to us?" 

"You are not my judge," he replied. 
"The name you have given me is John. I 
live here in this room. Why is that not suf- 
ficient?" 

Judge Hopkins paused, mustering self- 
restraint. "I'm going to order staff to do 
some testing on you..." 

“Nol" Bo 

Hopkins appeared startled by John's 
strong. reaction. The judge was exhausting 
his supply of tact and was bending over 
backwards to accommodate this man, quite 
a feat for someone’ accustomed to issuing 
orders. "Sir, I'm trying to help you. I can't 
help you unless I see some cooperation." 

"I refuse medical tests done on me." 

Hopkins said, "I'm ordering it. The 
tests will happen." : 

At that, Judge Hopkins had reached his 
limit, and he went home for the day. 


RK 


Tests were done on John, but they were 
inconclusive. The detainee's blood lacked 
any traces of any type of drugs, be they 
illicit substances or over the counter. The 
judge hadn't ordered the lab to do blood 
tests other than for the presence of sub- 
stances. The phlebotomist noted that the 
detainee's veins were in the wrong places 
on his arms. 

If the lab had performed routine med- 
ical tests on John's blood, it would have 
raised more than a few eyebrows, and 
would have ensured that the detainee 
would have been put into the hands of 
government scientists, and most likely 
never heard from again. 

John's brain, and in fact, the entire 
bone structure of his head, appeared 
abnormal on the MRI, and this informa- 
tion was given to Judge Hopkins. 

The judge concluded that the detainee 
was mentally disabled and disoriented, 
but not a threat to the public. He ordered 
John released. He was driven back to the 
building where he'd been divested of 
clothing, keys and personal belongings. 

John was put into a holding cell pend- 
ing his release. There were three other 
inmates in the cell, two of them hugely 
bulked up from constant workouts. None 
were hostile. One of them, a black man, 
approached John. 

"They're letting you out. How long 
have you been in here?" 


“I was locked in uncomfortable rooms. I couldn't get water. People 
intentionally inflicted pain on me. Men in uniforms had projectile 
devices that were intended to render people injured or deceased.” 


John replied, "I've been without my 
chronometer. I am not sure." 

"I've been in here for three solid 
months, and finally the judge threw out 
the case. If I could get a lawyer, I would 
sue the bastards for false imprisonment." 

"I am sorry to hear that," John replied. 

"You've only been in here for three 
weeks. They're letting you out because 
you're not black, you have seven fingers 
on your hands, and you're brain is wrong- 
ly developed. No, sir, I am sorry for you." 


2K KK 


A police car drove him back to the 
supermarket where he'd been arrested. The 
officer handed John 35 dollars in cash and 
cautioned him to pay for his food. 


His father had been looking for him, and - 


spotted him leaving the market with a bag 
of groceries. John and his father hugged. 
They got into the father's car, and his father 
said, "Don't disappear like that anymore. 
We've been worried about you." 

"Tam John," replied John. - 

"They gave you a name. What else did 
you do?" 


by Jack Bragen 


t appears to be a law of nature that 
| cannot get something for noth- 

ing. Does this hold true in human 
society? Some people would say that dis- 
abled Social Security recipients are get- 
ting “something for nothing” because 
supposedly we are sponging off the gov- 
ernment and aren’t producing anything. 

As someone who receives SSI and 
SSDI, I don’t get much, but what I do get 
isn’t “something for nothing.” I am 


forced by the government to substantiate . 


the fact that I am “disabled” and I must 
periodically jump through governmental 
hoops to maintain my benefits. 

I am in a specific pre-established cate- 
gory of people. This is a category in 
which I am forced to remain poor, and in 
which if I do get money from some 
source, I am obligated to report it. I am 
also living with the actual disability, day 
in and day out, which prevents me from 
working at a 9 to 5 job. While this isn’t 
as hard as a 9 to 5 job, by the same token 
it isn’t very much money. 

A panhandler does not get “something 
for nothing.” They must supplicate while 
in the process of begging. They must 
endure the continuous danger of being 
harassed, jailed or beaten by police. They 
must deal with repeated rejection and 
sometimes insults. They must deal with 
the elements — hot weather, bitter cold, 
rain or wind. Being a beggar is not what I 
would call enviable. 

The person who gives a few coins to 


Panhandling in a Society That 
Worships Money, Not People 
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Art by Christa 
~ Occhiogrosso 


"People intentionally inflicted pain on 
me. I was locked in uncomfortable rooms. I 
couldn't get water when I asked for it. There 
was a tremendous amount of noise. Men in 
uniforms had projectile devices that were 
intended to render people injured or 
deceased. Everyone was irrational." 

"This is one of the defective systems 
on this planet..." John's father paused and 
began to weep, even while he prepared to 
stop the car at a stoplight that had gone 
red. "This is intended to make people act 
according to the rules." 

John replied, "I do not understand." 

John's father scratched his head, and 
made a left turn, within a block of their 
house. "The species may not be salvage- 
able and could become a threat to the 
region. You've barely scratched the sur- 
face of the problems they have." 

"What is to be done about them?" 

John's father did not reply. He parked 
the car in the driveway. Father and son 
went inside where dinner was ready, and 
John was glad, for now, to be back home. 


The End 


the panhandler obtains the satisfaction 
that they helped someone. They receive 
the blessing of the recipient of the fifty 
cents or a dollar they give. (My meter 
money doubles as spare change should I 
run across someone asking for money.) 

Panhandlers and disabled SSI recipients 
are at the bottom of the economic and 
social pyramid. Those at the top, some of 
whom may not actually contribute much to 
society themselves, and who may be con- 
stantly finding new ways to extract money 
from the poor and middle class, have: the 
privileges of being at the top, feeling supe- 
rior, and behaving condescendingly toward 
those less fortunate. Bn 

Nobody is getting something for noth- 
ing. The Kardashians aren’t getting 
something for nothing — they get paid 
for being the Kardashians. So, everybody 
is doing something. 

In Buddhism, begging is considered 
an honorable tradition — they are doing 
the work of subduing the mind and 
exploring the spirit. In the religious order 
founded by St. Francis of Assisi, the 
original Franciscan monks were often 
penniless mendicants, who wandered and 
prayed and begged for alms in order to 
support themselves. 

On the street, it’s a different world, 
something I realized a couple decades 
ago when I lived among the “down and 
out” in downtown Martinez. Often, poor 
people do not get a break. They are seen 
as less than human in a society that wor- 
ships money more than human beings. 
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U.S. Role in Mexico Arms Sales 


from page 5 


of their stories was the absolute refusal of 
state officials to help them find their chil- 
dren, husbands, wives, or siblings. 

“In terms of its purpose to care for, to 
guard, to protect people’s human rights,” 
Sister Leticia Gutiérrez told us, “the state’s 
policy is to do nothing, to not recognize 
anything happening. That is its policy.” 

DISCOVERY OF MASS GRAVES 


Because state agencies have refused to 
investigate where the remains of people dis- 
appeared and killed are located, much less 
bring to justice those responsible, families 
and communities increasingly have begun 
their own investigations and uncovered a 
growing number of clandestine graves. 

In Guerrero alone, 60 such mass graves 
have been identified. Dofia Maria’s son, 
Juan Carlos, told us how they have gone to 
churches to tell their story and seek support, 
and after passing a collection jar would find 


a slip of paper someone had deposited that 


described in detail where.a grave could be 
found. Using such outreach, the group 
located more mass graves than the govern- 


ment itself, in a shorter period. Yet identifi- 


cation of remains has been paralyzed by the 
state’s refusal to establish a DNA database. 
Many indigenous communities have also 


taken it on themselves to form community 


police to patrol and detain people commit- 
ting crimes. This has worked well in com- 
munities that maintain cultural traditions 
and are socially cohesive, but in other 
places, organized crime or government 
forces have attempted to co-opt the commu- 
nity police ‘brand’ to fight their rivals, fur- 
ther complicating matters. 


‘THE UNITED STATES ROLE 


In this desperate situation, the United - 


States has used its usual approach: help the 
military and police, while keeping up a dis- 


reety 


course on human rights. The US. State 
Department’s own human rights report on 
Mexico for 2015 acknowledges that “law 


enforcement and military involvement in . 
serious abuses, such as unlawful killings, 


torture, and disappearances.” 

Yet the United States gave training to 
more than ten thousand Mexican police and 
soldiers between 2011 and 2014, mostly at 


‘clandestine sites in Mexico, and continues 


to do so. Mexican federal police participat- 
ed in Urban Shield, the Homeland Security- 
funded SWAT competition and military 
expo hosted last month by Alameda County 


. Sheriff's Office. U.S. training and other aid 


is by law subject to respect for human 
rights, but application of these human rights 


law is not transparent, either in Mexico or - 


in the United States. 

Washington has sold more than $3 bil- 
lion worth of military weaponry to 
Mexico since 2012, increasingly as gov- 


ernment-to-government sales. A Pentagon. 


official said of a billion-dollar sale for 
Blackhawk helicopters, “We didn’t sell 
them just helicopters. We sold them 15 
years of working intimately together that 
we would not otherwise have.” 

Mexican activists told us that state- 


- ments and actions by people in the United 


States have an impact on Mexican author- 
ities. These include letters in response to 
human-rights appeals, visits to groups 
affected by violence, Congressional advo- 
cacy, and anything that appears in U.S. or 
Mexican media. 

“A‘sign of hope is that a group in civil 
society is trying to organize from Central 
America, from Mexico,” Sister Leticia con- 
tinued. “The big challenge is how U.S. civil 
society also gets something going, right?” 

John Lindsay-Poland is the Wage Peace 


Coordinator of the AFSC in San Francisco. He 
can be reached at jlindsay-poland @afsc.org. 


[A PRAYER FOR 
RETURN 


by Claire J. Baker 


We long to show you rainbows 
pouring pastels off both ends; 
hillside poppies opening wide 
in morning light; gulls gliding 
climbing, diving, 
riding curled peaks of ocean. 


Here at home clouds linger 


| SAFE 


as creamy white as calla lilies; 
sunrise and sunset are bouquets. 


You will see lavender blue 


between tops of redwood trees. 


Good soldiers, soon no more IEDs 


or night-raid explosions. 


Stars over California ring bells. 


And phases of the moon 


will herald whole new chapters 
in your healing and recovery. 


Relaxed, safe, you can sleep 


on pillows as restful _ 
as peace doves filling the sky. 


We pray for your safe return. 


SUBURBIA FRIGHT 


by Claire J. Baker 


Ina mostly white 


neighborhood 


in a peaceful small town 
a lean African-American 


teenager freezes 
at edge of local park; 
he looks scared: 


a month ago, Ferguson; ~ 

| two years ago a black youth. 
shot to death in Florida; 
-earlier in Oakland, 

in transit station — shots! 


And before that... 


And 


before that...? et oA? 


CONNECTION 
by George Wynn 


In the halfway house 
with lowered eyes 

he tells the lady 

in charge he's 

one of the 


lucky ones" 


to be alive 
he keeps 


recalling 
the rooftop 


deep in Iraq 


where shells 
tore apart 
_the soldier 
on his left 

| the soldier 
on his right 
That night 
he lost 

the will to fight 
thought 
only 


of suicide 


The lady 
in charge . 


hugs him 

with all 

her maternal — 

might and he _ 

holds on tight 

with what. 
seems like Eo 


an eternity © 
and she is _ 
pleased 

-|.and.so,is he.. 


a 
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Creating a Home in an Oakland Encampment 


It takes creativity to survive on the street and build a home in a desolate area 


by Wanda Sabir 


f survival is a game only the living 

can speak of, then the fact that Lance 

is still here after being released from 

the county jail with nothing except 
his wits, speaks to a certain survival cre- 
ativity that is readily tapped into by cer- 
tain ones among us. The formerly incar- 
cerated man says he spent 17 years in 
multiple California prisons. 

Still on parole, a recent violation set 
him back when he lost everything after a 
car accident more than 50 miles from 
Oakland. Lance had no one he could call 
to pick up his belongings, so his posses- 
sions were seized. 

Several months later, when he was 
released from jail, he made his way to 
West Oakland where he met relatives he 
didn’t know he had. They didn’t let him 
crash in their garages, but Lance’s cousins 
did introduce him to one of the men at this 
encampment in Oakland on Wood Street 
where he has been living for the past 
seven months. 

A published artist, Lance is also entre- 
preneurial. His home has multiple rooms, 
electricity and a flat screen TV and solar 
electricity. His belongings are neatly 
arranged and he clearly takes pride in his 
abode. He is also an accomplished illus- 
trator. He showed me several drawings of 
people like President Obama and rap artist 
Tupac. Other art has imaginative themes, 
often romantic. (His art is listed online for 
purchase at http://yooying.com/Ibjett63) 

If the side of the road — an open field 
separated by a fence — were not just out- 
side his doorway, we would never guess 
where his house sits. Certainly a feeling 
of being at home is a vibe felt at this 
address, as well as in the neighboring tiny 
homes or campers. If Lance and the others 
had plumbing and toilet facilities, this sit- 
uation would be a lot easier to bear than 
what they experience now. 

In the past few months, the strip has 
been targeted by arsonists. Campers have 
been set on fire and other arsonists have set 
fire to tiny houses. Luckily, no one was 
injured before the fire department was able 
to extinguish the blaze. The strip is a high- 
speed thoroughfare where people have had 
their bikes crushed by careless drivers. 

One young woman, Nicole, age 34, told 
me how she was hit by a car in July and 
dragged several feet before the driver disen- 
gaged and kept on going. She was helped 
by another driver who called the ambu- 
lance. Luckily, once again, the injuries were 
not life-threatening. The police told her to 
get an attorney and sue, since the entire 
incidence was caught by one of the many 
cameras in the area, but she cannot get the 
footage without an attorney. 

As we stayed after the meal we brought 
to the encampment in late September, and 
spoke with the residents, I learned that 
Lance is the nephew of a good friend of 
mine. I also met ‘Oscar “Jamaica” Young, 
musician and brother of Sechaba 
Mokeoena, another friend from South 
Africa who was lead singer of Zulu Spear. 
I had met Sechaba during the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement in the Bay Area 
when I sang with Vukani Mawethu. 

Sechaba died a number of years ago at 
Reggae on the River. We sent his body 
back to South Africa for burial. It was fun 
to reminiscence about our good brother 
Sechaba, who was a warrior for peace and 
worked to unify Africans, especially those 
abroad, like himself an expatriate. 

The Auset Movement normally starts 
by visiting encampments at 35th and 
Peralta in Oakland, but the population has 
changed and we do not know anyone 


Homeless people make a home in an encampment against a chain link fence near an Oakland freeway. 


there now. Rumor has it that Robert, our 
friend and ally, was kicked out. First his 
tent was destroyed. I hope he is well and 
housed as I write this. 

We have not given up on the encamp- 
ment at 35th. In fact, Kheven LaGrone 
and I went by earlier that same week to 
speak to the residents and found that 
police were there, harassing three people 
— two men and a woman. The police 
looked to be conducting a random sobri- 
ety check. Since when is a sobriety check 
necessary or permitted when there is no 
vehicle or danger present? 

We watched the police harassment from 
inside the car for about 15 minutes before 
leaving. The officers seemed disappointed 
the detainees were able to perform the tasks 
required, so they had them repeat the tasks 
over and over again. We could not see the 
officers’ badge numbers. If the police had 
been harassing any of the people we’d 
come to know and love, we would have 
gotten out of the car and intervened. 

The Auset Movement crew that assem- 
bled on Sunday, September 25, was tiny, 
with only Kwalin, Jovelyn and myself pre- 


where we were and showed up with her sis- 
ter to help, we really needed the extra sup- | 
port. The volunteers prepared the plates 
and then we walked the length of the 
encampment and served breakfast to men 
and women on both sides of the road. 

As people got dressed and came out of 
their homes, we invited them to the table 
where we had fresh fruit, hot coffee and 
orange juice. We also had toilet tissue, 
canned goods, and lots of clothing — 
pants, shirts, shoes and a few sweaters. It 
all went. We also had sanitary napkins, 
pillows and a few blankets. I gave away 
the last blanket and pillows up the road at 
another encampment. We know the peo- 
ple there. Unfortunately, we’d run out of 
food, so all I could offer one of the resi- 
dents who was awake and dressed, was 


canned soup. Ms. D was having her hair ° 


combed by her niece. 

Multiple surveillance cameras are point- 
ed towards the residents on Wood Street, 
with more added periodically, Nicole said. 
She asked if they were legal and Oakland 
City Councilmember Desley Brooks (an 
attorney) told her they were. 

It was great to see so many strong, artic- 
ulate and intelligent black men and women. 
They spoke about their reasons for being 
homeless, which varied from being evicted 
to caring for a mentally ill family. Lee is a 


Next, they pave the land, 
sent; so when Desley called and asked _an even co 


On-ramp 


by Carolyn Norr 


First, they steal you 

Rip you up, | 

put chains around your body. 
Say they own you. 
Tear you from your mother, 
tear your children from you. 
Beat them. Rape you. 


Then, they take everything 

they can of what’s yours, 

what you make, what you grow. 
The land you make give 

soft balls of cotton, creamy 
potatoes, the stragely corn 

you watered with buckets 
everyday: they take it. 

They crunch it in their white teeth. 
They reach into the jar __ 

with the precious coins you’ve saved _ 
and leave it empty. 

On their way out, they kick over. 
your drum. 


d merciless. Except this corner 
of f stinking ivy and dusty 
eee bush. 


Pinca kin ite gman So mee 


soa ute ara re Seana ee 


vetorte while L Lance is toi to find his 
footing after being locked away for so long. 
He spoke of doing his 17 years alone, with- 
out family or support. 

As we were wrapping up, clearing the 


table and putting away the plates, cutlery, - 


water and leftover toilet tissue, two 
women started to argue. We didn’t know 
what the problem was, but obviously the 
angry woman felt her turf was being vio- 
lated by this other woman’s presence. 
Desley’s sister stepped between the two 
women and then Kwalin stepped between 
them too, as the verbal altercation escalat- 
ed, coffee went flying and the women 
were about to exchange blows. 

Someone said, “she has a gun in her 
bag.” What the trespasser actually had 
was a really long-handled hammer which 
I found inside a bag she dropped as she 
ran to avoid being hit. 

Residents, including the man the women 
were fighting over, intervened and the 
woman scorned left. Afterward, several of 


your head ok hands. — 
Something 
S to hapeh. a 
Something — : 
had better happen. oe 


c, , as the metal cars tear past ike this. 


saiesssasniassaiisenicsininsiasios 


Kwalin Kimaathi photo 


on the concrete. You find an old 
mattress, a creaking cart, and wheel it 
to the corner. Nestle it in the ivy. 

Lay down. Try to dream. 


Then one day, they arrive 

with yellow bulldozers. With orange 
trucks with wooden side rails. 

With black and white SUVS 

with red and blue lights on top. 
They take your mattress. They 

‘take your cart. They take your 
clothes, the food you’ve collected, 
your shaving supplies. They put it 
all in their orange trash truck with 
wooden side rails. They duck 

their heads to be heard better 

by their walkie talkies. They tell you 
to just go ahead and sit right there 
on the side of the on-ramp, metal 
cars oe Bast 


And that’s it. That's the cid of the Poem 
Pease you a are s siting oe phe now 


itorbalantldntahitinensensiivohiecuénseihioeeitins 


the men apologized for the disturbance and 


- chided the woman who could not hold her 


temper. I saw her trying to stay cool, but the 
former wife kept pushing her. — 

Clearly, there are unresolved issues 
between the former wife and the ex-hus- 
band, but she picked the wrong morning 
to drop by. The new wife said she’d 
moved from another encampment to be 
with this man. As in all domestic disputes, 
I kept my opinion to myself. I suggested 
we talk about something more pleasant as 
the new wife seemed to be getting angry 
just thinking about the fight we had just 
helped her avoid. 

At the end of the week, Kheven took 
bleach, gloves and garbage bags by for the 
encampment. Lee cooks a meal for every- 
one each day. Lance told Kheven that 
someone from the City told him the 
encampment was going to be removed. 
Kheven told Lance to get the person’s busi- 
ness card so we can check for him. 


